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APA Celebrates 
a 200th Yearof a 
Printing in the U.S.A. 
and 
337th Year of Printing 


in the American Colonies 


which was In 
Cambridge, Massts 
by Stephen Daye Press 


Cherish Our 
a Letterpress Heritage « 
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EDITORIAL 


Phe Salm Before Phe Storm 


NCREDIBLE it is that in 200 years of our nation’s 
existence some of us should live in over a third 
of it. We are indeed a young country. 


Incredible it is that we have had only one pres- 
ident born on the fourth of July and that it was 
during his term that we celebrated the sesquicen- 
tennial. Keeping cool with Cal and Grace Coolidge 
will forever be remembered as the most tranquil 
times of our history 


Fortunate indeed is he who lived in that era. Yet 
no one can account for such record prosperity and 
tranquility Per capita debt, in the 20’s, was infini- 
tesimal. Let us hope that it is not too late and that 
history will repeat itself! 

“We hold to tradition, we never forget 
the past, we front the future from exper- 
ience all our yesterdays have handed on 
to us.’ — Weygant 


William M. Greer 


Treafure Gems 





The Annual of 


Amalgamated Printers’ Association 


Published every May First and mailed gratis to 
contributors. Additional copies available to mem- 
bers upon receipt of fifty cents in stamps or gratis 
at the Wayzgoose. 


28 SkRiddoo 
We thank the following enthusiastic participants: 
Frank Anderson William McKay 
Bill Borgardus Egdon Margo 
Guy Botterill Multi-Go Press 
Liz & Jim Broadston Robert Nelson 
Ben Bullwinkle Jane Roberts 
Phillip Cade Duane C. Scott 
Bill Greer Marion L. Scott 
Dave Greer Guy B. Storer 
Cliff Leonard Bert Williams 
Fred Liddle Lil & Parker Worley 


Bill Maccoun 


Snow, rain, heat, gloom of night and strike 


precluded these. 
Stan Kroeger Dick Ulrich 


Assembled by Jane Roberts and Bill Greer 


T. G. Circulation: Jane Roberts, 
Box 151, Fitzwilliam, N H. 03447 


Revolutionary Buff & Blue 
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Even though our flag was red, white and blue like 
that of the British, when 1t came to uniforms Ameri- 
can Revolutionaries chose a scheme of buff and blue. 

Whether this was for contrast or other practical 
reasons has been lost in time. Since buff and blue were 
already in wide domestic use, this choice enabled the 
ranks to wear everyday clothes and appear uniformed 
to some extent. 


Butternuts and black walnuts, both native trees, 
were widely used to create any shade from buff to deep 
brown. It was one of the easiest dyes to prepare, re- 
quired no mordant and was reasonably colorfast. 


Although bark could be used, the nut hulls made 
a more potent dye. These were boiled in water for an 
hour, the stuff to be dyed was dampened, boiled in the 
vat briefly, rinsed and hung to dry Intensity of color 
was controlled by concentration of the dye rather than 
by length of steeping 


Indigo, from Egypt and India, was transplanted 
to America in early colonial times. South Carolina 


became the chief producer, shortly before the Revolu- 
tion exporting over a million pounds in one year to 
Britain alone. 


The blue dyestuff was one of the most commonly 
used in the Colonies. Plants were steeped in water, al- 
lowed to ferment, and the resulting solution oxidized 
and evaporated. The residue was pressed into chunks 
Since this was insoluble in water, it had to be treated 
with an alkaline solution to release the indigo dye, so 
the yarn or fabric would absorb the blue hue. 


It was relatively expensive but had the advantages 
of being fast to fading and requiring no mordant. 


For more information on the topic, see NATURAL DYES AND 
Homg DyE1nGc, Rita J] Andosko (1971 Dover Publications). 





Set in 8 & Io pt. Barnhart Bros & Spindler Oldstyle No. 9 and 
12 & 18 pt. Viking. Treadled on a 7 x11 Gordon Oldstyle by 


Old-Time Printing 
Jane W Roberts, Prop. 
Box 151, Fitzwilliam, N.H 03447 


A GATHERING OF EAGLES 
Liberty Salutes America 








AMERICA, LOVE iT ¢ 


The Eagle... Symbol of America 


In 1872 Congress adopted the American bald eagle for the 
Great Seal of the United States. Since then, the proud eagle 
has been displayed millions and millions of times on every- 
thing from money to aviators uniforms to coffee cans. 

A university professor has challenged bicentennial commis- 
sions to replace the cherished bird with a Tree of Liberty as 
the symbol of our fertility, renewal, and national maturity 
We ask, can a 200 year old infant be mature? Indeed, trees 
have been sacred to peoples of the world long before Amer- 
ica, and could never replace the special meaning and feeling 
imparted by the American eagle. Nor, indeed, would a tree 
named Liberty worn as an aviators insignia enhance his dig: 
nity or increase the special pride we have in Liberty. 

Unlike the professor, within his cloistered surroundings, 
this decrepit printshop, a worn survivor of the realities of 
time, could never agree that in only 200 short years the eagle 
has outlived his usefulness. No way! 

As with the noble eagle, Americans must strive to main- 
tain their place in nature’s chain, or perish, must possess un- 
conquerable power, or be captive, must command boundless 
space or suffer isolation 

This display of old-time eagles, run thousands of times, in 
now forgotten California print-shops, is our pledge of alle 
giance to the eagle. Stalwart symbol of the United States. 

Press on, America, there’s much to be done! 

$$$ 
Printed for the 1976 APA Yearbook. 
The Liberty Press Bill Maccoun, Prop. 





/)} CHEAP, multi-color job can 
‘Ii be printed with one wash- 
up, Saving a few precious 
ounces of liquid energy 
Starting off with a light 
te color frst, my preference 
here was yellow, then progressing to 
the darkest color by adding red, blue 
or green, ending with a dark brown or 
black. On this piece I have used yellow, 
blue and red to obtain yellow, green 
and brown. Remember, when darken- 
ing to add only a minute amount at a 
time until the desired darkness 1s ob- 
tained. While being limited to certain 
color combinations, it is convenient, at 
times, while still attractive. 











Another one-washup color method 1s 
shown here The ink table 1s secured 
in a stationary position and the ink 1s 
spread in various striped patterns The 
areas between colors can be blended or 
spaced depending on the desired effect 
The table is allowed to rotate when an 
all dark color 1s desired ~@@& 


Printed by Dave Greer at The Pilot Press on a Cé& 
P Pilot, located at 783 Limekiln Road in Ridgefield, 
Connecticut 06877 Body setin 12 pt Old Style No 
70 by BB&S Banner border with 18 pt Salem Tint 
background for zine initial cut from wood 4/8 ’76 
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Free Paper — 
Help Yourselt 


Wallpaper stores give away obsolete 
sample books to save a trip to the dump 
Take advantage! It prints well if you take 
time to sort for thickness 

To get the most out of a book take a- 
part the binding, fresh in the morning 
full of resolve -- they are fiends to dis- 
assemble Save the boards for binding 

Check the backs if you intend to print 
them Some are already printed. 

Besides a use for messages like this, 
samples are handy for bookbindings, end 
papers, various artsy-crafty projects. and 
if you go for variety, a cheap & colorful 
way to paper the house 





OLD-TIME PRINTING 
Jane W Roberts, Prop. 
Box 151, Fitzwilliam, N.H 03447 
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An inscription found carved ona 
base of a statue in the ruins of Pompeii. 


Loosely translated: ‘Don’t let the illegitimate ones grind you down.”’ 


Dedicated to Dick Ulrich 


SAA 
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SHAMAN AAR 


NIL TLLIGITIM 
CARBO- 
RUNDUM. 





Thes Amateuv Printev 
4B" This bit of doggere! written & printed for the 1976 edition of “Treasure Gems 

by Stan Kroeger APA 439, 2834 So. Milwaukee St. Denver, Colo, 80210 

What kind of a nut is an amateur printer? 

From early in spring right through the long 

_ winter 

He messes with presses, ink, cuts, paper and 
type 

And alienates all his friends with his tripe. 

His hands are forever engrimed with ink stain, 

And his eyes are both squinted from the great 
strain 

Of sorting his spaces; both the thin and the 
thick. 3 

And his left thumb’s all callused frcm type 
in the stick 

His family’s convinced he’s certified ‘‘nuts.”’ 

From diamond to ding-bats; wood type to old 
cuts. 

He measures his treasures in points, picas and 
ems, 

To others they’re junk, to him they’ re all gems. 

So sing to the printer a paean of sound, 

He’s the ding-i-est of ding-bats in his shop I[’ll 
be bound! 



















Patriotism 187671976 


Patriotism now is not what if was 
in 1876; nor was it then what had 
been felt in 1776. Then, it was des- 
peration, survival. In 1876, peace 
and prosperity, with memories of 
glorious happenings, recalled by 
oldsters who rembered grandpas 
freezing and starving at Valley 
Forge and winning at Ticonderoga 
2 and Yorktown. Grandma’s neigh- 
© bor's boy was Nathan Hale, and 
_ her brothers on Washington's staff 
/ sgt Newburgh & Long Island. 








PATRIOTISM WAS, AFTER ALL, A 
W.A.S.P. invention, But, after so much 
diverse growth, so many years and so 
many wars, the reasons and the forces 
which made it inevitable, are now di- 
luted beyond recall. Life has taken on 
the theatrics of a silly opera, and we 
are no longer in bondage to George III, 
but, serfs of venial and Matiosaish 
union leaders, because of raw forceon 
one side and pusillanimous cowardice 
on ours. Are F. Lee Bailey or Kunstler 
of higher ethicai value than Jefferson 
or Tom Paine? 2076 may bear bitter 
’ fruit but I will not have to eat of it. 

| R.L.ULRICH 


A unit of measure and a unit of money It’s the only 
- similarity. One-sixth inch and one-sixteenth dollar 


Americans can be everlastingly thankful that we decided 
on the decimal system, so U S. currency was based on 
the Spanish system, rather than the unpopular English 
crown of those days. 


Early in the 19th century the Spanish dollar was literally 
cut with hammer and chisel into halves, the halves into 
quarters, the quarters into bits, and the bits into picayunes. 
The term two-bits is seldom used today (popular when I 
was in school) but the expression “not worth a picayune” 
(meaning a little bit) is still used a lot. 


It is interesting to compare these denominations with 
those described on verso. 






Dollar courtesy of 
Gane Roberts 


Picayune or 
one-fourth quadrant 





During the Civil war mistakes were made the same as 
we make them today—when money is needed just go ahead 
and print it. Will we ever learn? 


During the 1860’s there was little money in ready cash, 
so concerns like Cambria Tron Co. issued scrip to their 
employees so they could buy food and clothing at the 
company store. 


The illustration shows a picayune reproduced two-thirds 
size. The originals in our possession are printed in red and 
blue. We have also bit and two-bit scrip. 
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| SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS. 
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Deliver to Bearer STORE ‘Ady ss id GOODS to the Vaiue of 


| Si and a Quarter Cents,! 


On account of Wages, and charge the CAMBRIA IRON COMPANY 


Gr sarssepernsreserees cess eoncweracrecrcrrrncss csveeeneseanee nse senens es ne seEeS¥ OSs SOS CSEE SEEK Cuewst ene oeser ses sneeeT 


Johnstown, — SIX AND A QUARTER CTS. Clerk. & 








Greer Graphies, Limekiln Road, Ridgefield, Connecticut 06877 





Letterpressery 
and Cinematography 


FA ie you ever considered the similarity of hobby 
printing and photography other than both words do 
start with the sixteenth letter of the alphabet? 

Both are art forms producing visuals that 
stimulate the imagination if. competently exe- 
cuted. these visions g¢ sequence 
amuse, terrify or evén bringAaughter or tears. 

To cbtain journeyinan’ oti 
these crafts, years 6 
are required. Ev 
ticeship is no pro 

Printing embod 
for graphic repr@dt 














experimentation 
of a long appren- 


different processes 
lanographic (litho- 
graphy), intalgio™ stencil (silk screen, 
mimeograph) and relie! eliable letterpress) 
Portraiture, candid, film processing, ultraviolet, 
spectrography, infrared, radiography, high speed 
and Cinematography (motion picture photography) 
are just a few of the many fields of photography 
Attempting to ride both the Letterpressery and 
Cinematography hobbies is arduous. It can make 
tremendous demands on time and finances. 
Both are lonely hobbies with many hours spent 
in an isolated print shop or darkroom. The Print- 





ing Art starts with the idea and aim, progressing to 
copywriting, layout, selection of appropriate type- 
faces and stock, typesetting, imposition and lockup 
of forms, makeready, treadle pumping, folding of 
printed sheets and other finishing operations. 

Likewise in Cinematography the film must begin 
with an idea, then aim of the film, a rough story 
outline, a shooting script, selection of appropriate 
film stock to capture the proper mood of the film 
black & white, bright or muted color) Next story 
boards (layouts) of each scene followed by actual 
filming, processing-printing, editing of frames, selec- 
tion of suitable music and adding of a soundtrack 
ensue. Finally, titling letters are set and filmed. 

These similar but radically different art forms 
employ many mechanical devices—the printer uses 
metal and paper cutters, a miterer, press, stapler 
and perhaps even uses a typesetting machine. 

The moviemaker will use camera, film process- 
ing-printing equipment, film cutter, Movieola, pro- 
jector along with titling and animation stands. 

Neither art will be viewed by a large audience. 
The compensation for the typographer-cinematog- 
rapher will be his satisfaction in knowing that he 
is the author of a competent work of art. 

Although both of these hobbies may demand 
much from the hobbyist and his family they do re- 
turn. rich rewards in satisfaction, and yes, fun. 





Letterpressed by Bert Williams at the office of The Garamont 
Press at 24667 Heather Courte, Hayward, California 94554. 





KEY FOR DETERMINING AGE OF LINOTYPES 


Ail serial numbers are in rotation regardless of model except for 
the Comet which carries its own serial number starting at 101. 
Earliest record arsilable fer all other machines start with Ne. 436. 

COMETS ALL OTHER LINOTYPES 
Serial No. Year Built Serial No, Year Built 


LOL = 995 cn.ccsomee 1951 1953 736 5,245 1893 - 1900 
995 1,747 .........- 1953-1955 5,245 10,103  . 

1,747 - 2,732 1953 June 1958 10,104 15, 034 .......... 1908 - 1911 
There were more Model 8's 15,034 - 20,322 ........ 1911 + 1916 

manufactured tham any other, a 20 322 30,701 1 = 

total of 13,814. Next was Model 1 30, 701 - 40,081 

14, with 9,938. Model 31 is run- 40,081 45. 

ning & close third with 7,905 al- 45, ne 

ready produced, and it will 50,227 

undoubtedly surpass the Model 14 55, 318 

figure within a few years. 60,029 1952 

65, 018 - - 68,801 csscserrrs LOSZ © ion9 


KEY FOR DETERMINING AGE OF INTERTYPES 


Serial No. Year Built Serial No. Year Built 


B71 cecseccceccssseseceore 1913 13,398 - 14,010 . 
14,010 15,008 
15,008 - 15,716 
15,716 - 16,220 ... 
16,220 kad 16,592 eoce. 


Seqetene cpoteremcanese 


19,450 - 20,350 
20,350 21,250 


12,030 12,339 95,500 = 26,650 enccccrmcomrocermce 
$0,090 < 99.048 ..c 26,650 - 27,200 .......00 ate 
13,048 13,398 ee 





And, Then There Were None... 


Never again will we see long rows 
of linecasting machines busy, cast- 
ing type. It wtittsoon be rare to see 
a single maclainesin @peration. And 
to say you knesya lit 
will be akin (6\‘say 
Cowboy. ‘I’m gow 










ou knew a 
miss those 








St Must Be Love 


The wonderful love of a beautiful maid, 


The love of a staunch true man 
The love of a baby unatraid, 
Has existed since time began 
But the greatest love — 
The sweetest love — 
Even greater than that of a mother, 
s the infinite, tender passionate love 


Of one drunk for another. 
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THE MULTI-GO PRESS APA NO 431% 


OOM RARNRAORIENRBNNEN 
: Announcing a 
“Ouernight Lerwice Between } 
eS Detroit and Ann Arbhor’’ 
— oe 
Greater Windsor-Detroit & Ann Arbor 
Dirigible Navigation Company 


: Airship Departures Semi-Daily 


‘We Fly You Thru The Storm - Not Over It 
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BICENTENNIAL observations are apparent 
in almost every sector of American life these 
days. Just about everyone, from magazine pub- 
lisher to jock strap manufacturer is clothing his 
product in patriotic balderdash. 

Not wanting to be out of step with contem- 
porary trends, I decided to decorate my page 
for the 1976 edition of Treasure Gems with a 
chauvinistic cut. 

This beautiful American eagle has a solid 
APA background and deserves to be included 
in this publication. 

I purchased this beauty at the Churchman 
Cut Botique which was a feature of the 1969 


Wayzgoose hosted by Rich Hopkins in Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. I don’t know where 
Dave got this gem but I can trace its travels 
for the past seven years. It went from Indian- 
apolis, Indiana to Morgantown, then up to 
Floral Park, New York, and finally, down here 
to Tampa. And would you believe this is the 
first time it’s been inked in that period? 

Hobby printers are probably aware that our 
godfather, Benjamin Franklin, was opposed to 
adopting the bald eagle as a national emblem. 
Ben favored the turkey. 

I think Frank!In showed a good deal of fore- 
sight in his preference. He must have guessed 
what kind of turkeys we would have down in 
Washington for the next 200 years. 


—— eo 
Handset in 10 pt. Century Schoolbook and done 


into print at the Carpetbagger Press by one Fred 
Liddle of 404 Erie Avenue, Tampa FL 33606, 


@ What’sina Name? @ 


One of the first decisions facing the 
proprietor of a private press is choos- 
ing a suitable name, catchy, unique, 
and fitting. Of course this comes at a 
time when he is least suited to the task 
because it takes years to develop the 
true nature of the press and he is not 
aware of the names used by others 
either currently or historically. 

The name, Juniper Press, was se- 
lected after many weeks of trial and 
indecision. We do have a tall juniper 
in the front lawn and since our ad- 
dress on Ginn Road is sometimes re- 
ferred to as Gin Road the name Juni- 
per Press suggests itself. As everyone 
knows, juniper berries are pressed to 


obtain the distinctive flavor for gin. 
An even closer relationship is evident 
to the botanist since Cade is another 
name for Juniperus Oxycedrus and 
this is the source of Oil of Cade made 
by distillation of the wood. 

After using the name for 3 years 
we were shocked to hear of a Juniper 
Press in New Zealand. Then later 
we heard of others. A few weeks ago 
a Juniper Press in La Crosse, Wis. 
came to light, but after 6 years of use 
we don’t see any point in making a 
change in the name of: 


@ The Juniper Press @ 
24 Ginn Road, Winchester, Mass. 
01890 we x « Phil Cade, Proprietor 


fia 1976 Bicentennial fia 
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<6 pesos 
C he lady who sets the type is drunk 
today ” This was Elrie Robinson’s introduction to a small 
printing office in a drowsy southern city, but he came 
away from the place in triumph with a font of 18 point 


Eureka Text cast many years ago by the old MacKellar, 


Smiths & Jordan foundry in Philadelphia. 

For most of his life Robinson spent odd moments 
rummaging in decrepit printing offices for old types, 
borders and cuts, and he took them where he found 
them—three fonts of ancient types dredged up in the 
back end of a grocery store, some more fonts, wrapped 
up pied in old newspapers, bought from a man and wife 
who were in the midst of a furious battle with each 
other 

Elrie Robinson, born in Alvarado, Texas, in 1883, was 
a country publisher for 49 years. During that span he 
built up, slowly and often painfully, one of the greatest 
collections of long-obsolete printing types and specimen 
books in America. 

Neither weird swamps nor rushing streams nor fierce 
dogs nor embattled drunks could sway Robinson from 


his purpose when he set out to hunt down old types 
and printers’ goods. He would descend cheerfully into 
damp cellars or stride into reeking hovels if he thought 
something was to be had there. He wrote to one likely 
prospect for antique printers’ oddments and his letter 
was accorded complete indifference. A year and a half 
later the man answered his inquiry and Robinson visited 
him, to take away 18 rare specimen books and 9 fonts 
of old types, with a few cuts to cap the haul. 

Elrie Robinson died at his home in St. Francisville, 
Louisiana in 1955. Great collections such as his have a 
way of becoming dispersed and thus lost as the owners 
die, but Robinson’s is still preserved. A New York friend, 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, bought the collection and later gave 
both the types and the specimen books to the New York 
Public Library 

There, in the sophisticated atmosphere of Fifth Ave. 
and Forty-second St., the rustic and elaborately floriated 
old types of the Horse and Buggy Printer of Louisiana 
are still intact. 


Source Heritage of the Printer, Vol. I. by James Eckman. 


Guy Botteritt at the Ptouse of Cype 
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¥@ From the Collection of Colophons, 
Dedications, Errata et Corrigenda tn the 
Library of Egdon Margo, Compulsive 
Abecedarian & Colleétor of Loft Echoes. 


By Way of Introduction 
CHEN 


I should have had a clue as to what | 
was setting into when I visited Scotty 
for the first trme and found the Scott 
Free press where the living room should 
have been. Then when we bought anew 
home for our new life and were about 
to be married, the first thing moved 
from the farm was the print shop. Did 
manage to maneuver the print shop to 
the basement and preserve the living 
room. That is for awhile! True, the 
presses and type stay in the basement, 


but there is nota seat 1n the hou se 
-- including the bathroom--where 





APA bundles, type catalogs, It’s A Small 
World, Treasure Gems, The Gaboon, or 
some hobby printing 1s not within reach. 
So how could I escape! Caught the 
fever and now | am happy to be one of 
2 you and submitting my first con- 
tribution to Treasure Gems. 


Marton L. Scott 


es 


the Scott Free Press 
Duane C. Scott, APA 436 
Marion L. Scott, APA 473 











Clugustus Odward Giegengack 


1889 1974 


It was 1932 when I first 
met Mr Giegengack in the 
composing room of Standard 
& Poors. At that time he 
was owner-operator of a 
linotype composition firm 
for the trade. A year later 
he went out of business to 
take the high office of Ad- 
ministrator of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, a 
“cabinet” position he held 
from 1934 to 1948 To the 
public and officials, he want- 
ed to be known as The Public Printer, and to his hun 
dreds of friends as Gus. He revamped the entire GPO 
operation, built new buildings, éstablished a cost ac- 
counting system and greatly improved employee re- 
lations. It became the world’s largest printery, issuing 
everything but money and stamps. 


Having served under two presidents and eight con 
gresses, Gus retired in 1948 But he found out that 1t 
was not for him. He took a position as general manager 


Graphic (Lets Ontepreneur 


of an electrotype plant, and I had the pleasure of being 
his associate for five years. We became good friends 
and his exhilarating personality and wit made for pleas- 
ant relations. A day would not pass without a half-dozen 
“stories” or quickies as he called them. 





A. _ ; 
; } 
\ 
\ * MS 


Gus was twice president of International Association ~ 


of Printing House Craftsmen. He was a well loved after- 
dinner speaker, electrifying everyone with his extem 
poraneous delivery He finally eased into semi-retirement 
and spent some time on the board of directors of Roch 
ester Tech. and Lanston Monotype. He underwrote, 
directed and produced many Graphic Arts Expositions, 
either in Chicago or New York, selling space to the 
leading suppliers who would move in gigantic equipment 


in one week, exhibit the next week and disassemble the . 


third week. They were sellouts. 


If success depends on a perpetual smile and dynamic 
personality, then I say “‘smile, smile, smile.” 


By William M. Greer 
183 Limekiln Road 
Ridgefield, Ct. 06877 


SS Se 


HESE are the times that try men’s souls the summer 
U) soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of his country, but he that stands 
it now, deserves the love and thanks of man and woman. 
Tyranny, like Hell, is not easily conquered, yet we have 
this consolation with us, that the harder the conflict, the 
more glorious the triumph. What we obtain too cheap, 
we esteem too lightly --- ’tis dearness only that gives 
everything its value. Heaven knows how to set a proper 
price upon its goods and it would be strange, indeed, if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not be highly rated. 


So begins ‘“‘ The American Crisis” written by Thomas 
Paine, possibly the first war correspondent, in December, 
1776. He had spent several weeks in late fall with George 
Washington’s army, and well knew their hardships. Printed 
by the Pennsylvania Journal, ‘The Crisis” was widely dis- 
tributed among the troops. Today, almost two hundred years 
later Paine’s remarks seem pertinently appropriate. 


Quaker City Flags, 8 pt. Century Schoolbook Italic, 
on Kimberly Laid Text 
by Guy B. Storer at The Pinch-Penny Press 
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The Scott Free Press 


Duane C. & Marion L. Scott 
8501 Lamar Ave., Overland Park, Ks. 66207 
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1676-THE TRICENTENNIAL-1976 





Kinc Puiuire’s War, 1675-76 


Wuar is all this Pother about celebrating the swo-hun- 
dredth Birthday of the current Regime (fomething called the 
Federal Screw Works, H Kussincer, chief Clerk & battle 
Quafher)? In my Family we are honoring the T’R1cENTENNIAL 
of the New England Victory over Metacomet of Pokanoket 
—-better known as KING PHILIP—Chieftain of the 
Wampanoag Indians, Son of that Massasorr who in 1621 
befriended the Pilgrims at Plimouth Plantation. Brace your- 
felves for the Story in Full Every Club hath its Bore. 

By 1675 the local Savages had become inflamed at the 
fteady Encroachment of the Englifh Settlers upon their hunt- 
ing Grounds, and they arofe in Arms from north of Bofton 
unto Narraganfett Bay, fyftematically maffacring the white 
Man’s Outpofts. Taunton, now in Maflachufetts but then 
in the Plymouth, or Old Colony, was as expofed upon the 
Frontier as any of the Villages put to the Torch, but it was 
never attacked. It is ftated that King Philip perfonally gave 
Orders that Taunton was to be fpared, for he had become 
more attached to my Leonarp Forebears than to any others 
of the Englifh! When thou findeft a Firm of good Mechanicks, 
thou burneft them not, even if thy Name be Metacomet of 
Pokanoket, Son of Maffafoit, World without End, Amen 

In 1652 James Leonard had eftablifhed a blaft Furnace 
a half-dozen Miles from the Center of Taunton, and Philip 
was entertained in the adjoining Dwelling many a Time 





The Chief was frankly fafcinated by the Noise and Attivity 
of the Ironworks. He made the Forge a regular {topping 
Place as he traveled between his Wigwam at Mount Hope 
and his wider hunting Grounds. The Leonards repaired his 
Guns and gave him Beer and fuch iron Tools as delight 
Men of Stone Age Culture When the Furnace was in Blaft 
he would fit all Night enthralled at the Din of Ironmaking 
and the fiery Difplay of molten Iron being caft in outdoor 
Molds by Torchlight. His Fafcination with the Ironworks 
or was’t with the Leonard Bser?) undoubtedly was refpon- 
{ible for the Fae that Taunton furvived the War unfcathed. 

Not fo Philip, of Courfe. Driven onto the Defenfive by 
the fuperior Organization and Firepower, the fuperior metal- 
lurgick and brewery Arts of the Englifh, he was trapped at 
Mount Hope and killed in 1676 His Heap was forwarded 
in Triumph to Bofton and on the Way was ftored for Safe- 
keeping overnight under the Leonard’s front Steps. In Honor 
of this nearly all Leonard Houfeholds have by now put in a 
Head,——and the metal Urge is ftill upon us 

Bicentennial? Add one 





One hundred eighty Copies set solid in William Caslon s Long Primer 
and printed on a 10x 15 C & P press on Kelsey’s White Vellum 70 
for APA’s 1976 Yearbook by Clifford S. Leonard, Jr , Architypographer 


at ye fign of OF The Quilkin 


1507 Granger Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
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Resolve to be: 


Tender with the Doung, Ke Kw we Ke 
Compassionate with the Aged, ~ 
Spmpathetic with the Striving, atta “ 
Tolerant of the Weak snd the Grong. 
Sometime in Life pou will have been 





All of These. Kw we Ke Be Rh Ve Ke 
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:: A Little Trivia Goes a Long Way :: 


THE BEAU PRESS 360 BILL BOGARDUS 
How about this 2 --- 

If Johann G. and Leonardo D'V. had only 
collaborated, maybe they could have gotten the 
‘lead’ out and gone directly to computor com- 
position and printing! 

WS oaferheegectesteste oho rte ige 
and fred allen said this: 
“the first time i saw jane russell, i 
wondered how she got both knee- 
caps under her sweater.” 
Seolecleshereterberesh dete 
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COURTESY AMER. DINGBAT SOC‘Y 









































Again the APA Annual gives us the chance to share an~ 
other Treasured Gem with others. This poem of Masefield 
is a long time favorite beginning im High School days. The 
contrast pictured by these nine lines goes from the romantic 
beauty of ancient times to the gross commercialism of now 

These pages have been hand set in Cochin types. Cargoes 
was set in Monotype Cochin Light No. 61 with Cochin 
Open tule. This side 1s ATF Nicolas Cochin. All was done 
by Ben Bullwinkle and printed for fun at The Twombly 
Press, APA 284 


Of 150 copies printed thas is 


N°? oe 


CARGOES 


John Masefield 


Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory, and apes and peacocks, 


Sandalwood, cedarwood and sweet white wine. 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, emeralds, amethysts, 


Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, road-rails, pig-lead, 


Firewood, iron ware, and cheap tin trays. 
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introduced the 
England 500 
he worked at 
would be 

with remote 
CRT, photo 
and no impact 


thermal 








printing art to 
years ago. If 
it today he 
experimenting 
editing via 
composition, 
no contact 


printing 


Caxton’s associate Wynkyn de Worde © 


took over the shop, and later on 
gained fame as one of the early 
astronauts. The team of Wynkyn, 
Blynkyn and Nod voyaged to the 
moon 1n a wooden shoe and verified 
the fact that the moon 1s made of 
green cheese. 
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Done into print on a Pearl press equipped 
with green cheese rollers. 
This being a contribution for the 1976 APA 
Treasure Gems from Frank J Anderson 
at the Kitemaug Press in Spartanburg, S C. 
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Those silly symbols above, the sharps ¢, 
flats b, and naturals 4, used with today’s medi- 
eval diatonic ‘‘white-key” 5-line music staff, are 
called “accidentals”. They exist only because 
musicians have been unwilling to make or ac- 
cept changes in music notation for the last 700 
years. Because the 5-line staff accommodates 
only seven of the twelve semi-tones in an oc- 
tave and only 22 of the 88 notes on the piano, 
they have had to put up with an inordinate 
amount of needless complication and “theory” 


to get along. Asa result the reading of the 
staff changes with every change of cleff or key 
and must use many accidentals plus numerous 
ledger lines to cover the span of music. This 
untenable situation has made millions become 
“musical illiterates’” — people who have studied 
music but cannot read it as their mentality was 
so high they just refused to accept, or to waste 
their time learning, such an absurd, illogical 
notation.. Many talented people have learned 
to play by ear and memorize their music rather 
than accept the “witches quagmire” of the pres- 
ent notation. Some accomplished musicians 
take hours to decipher, memorize and practice 
so they can play well without really reading. 


The Breezeway “Press is helping a talented 
professional pianist, organist, composer, director 
and teacher, Constance Virtue, originator of an 
improved musical notation called “‘Notagraph”, 
bring it to the world. | Notagraph provides a 
seven-line staff with a place for every note that 
reads the same in all seven octaves and in all keys 
for all instruments and voices! The staff can be 
learned in a few minutes (bottom line, top line 
always C, all others in between) All music is 
easier to write and read! Forget accidentals! 


Liz & fim Broadston, APA 459 


Colophon: Globe Gothic Extended, Goudy Oldstyle and Italic 
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LEAD FROM MANY LODES 





The serious collecting of obsolete, old-fashioned, 
or antique type faces is a treacherous, exasperating 
and time-consuming hobby It demands discrimi- 
nation and specialized knowledge as well as tenaci- 
ty and dedication. 

We are not serious collectors. In the past fifteen 
years, we have amassed a collection of two hundred 
or so faces which are mostly unidentified and which 
nobody dealing from a full deck would collect. 
With total lack of discrimination, vacillating tena- 
city, hardly any knowledge, lukewarm dedication, 
and very little money, we have acquired acollection 
which will never pop the eye-balls of a Smithsonian 
curator a hundred years hence. 


The following is a sampling of our collection: 





COLWELL HAND LETTER IZ PL 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWX 
YZO$?!1234567890 

DESIGNED IN 1916 BY ELIZABETH 
COLWELL, THE ONLY WOMAN 
TYPE DESIGNER KNOWN ATF 
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THE MALEDICTIONS PRESS 
L & P Worley 
This page is dedicated to Bill Greer of TREASURE GEMS 1976 
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PRINTER'S INK IN WY BLOOD? 


BOOK entitled “History of America” by Robert- 
son, 1812, has recently come to my attention. The 
printer was William Greer, Philadelphia. 


My grandfather was David Francis Asbury Greer, 
son of William Greer who died in 1836. Family records 
are excellent back to but not including my great-grand- 
father William, for whom I was named. We do know 
that William was the son of Robert who emigrated from 
Scotland around the time of the American Revolution. 


It is conceivable that the printer William and my 
great-grandfather were one and the same person, since 
all dates match up very well and since the Greers were 
a Pennsylvania family It is further conceivable that 
Willham apprenticed under Ben Franklin. It would be 
appreciated if anyone can throw further light on this 
matter You may be sure that the family will check into 
the Printer William more thoroughly 


WILLIAM M. GREER, Printer 


A facsimile of the title page, which was kindly supplied by 
Bill Bogardus, is printed on verso. 


Typography by DAavip F GREER 


THE 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA, 
By WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D. D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, HISTORIOGRA: 
PHER TO HIS MAJESTY FOR SCOTLAND, AND MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF HISTORY AT MADRID. 
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FIRST AMERICAN, 


FROM THE TENTH LONDON EDITION: 
IN WHICH IS INCLUDED 


THE POSTHUMOUS VOLUME, 
CONTAINING 


THE HISTORY OF VIRGINIA, TO THE YEAR 1688; 
AND OF NEW-ENGLAND, TO THE YEAR 1652. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 
VOL. 15 
—<OS—- 


PHILADELPHTA . 


PUBLISHED BY J. BIOREN & T. L. PLOWMAN 
WILLIAM GREER, PRINTER. 


1812. 
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“‘T lift my lamp beside the golden door’’ 


Soil on oO Ship of State, | 
“Sail on O Union strong and great, 


Pansy willwll its fears, 


ue all the hope es oF future years, 


ds hanging breathless on thy jate. 


LONGFELLOW 





